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of the same name, forming the boundary between the 
counties of Lancaster and Dauphin, Pa. ; the "En- 
trance to Wild-Cat Glen," a romantic spot near Mari- 
etta on the Susquehanna ; the "City of Harrisburg," 
also on the Susquehanna, and the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania advantageously seen from the opposite side of 
the river, with the long railroad bridge spanning it 
and forming a link in the great chain ; ' ' Johnstown, " 
at the western foot of the Alleghanies, famous for its 
Cambria Iron Works, and for smelting and smoke, 
making it a worthy rival of the towns of the same 
class in Midland England ; the beautiful ' ' Cone 
maugh Viaduct, " on the river of the same name, also 
at the western foot of the Alleghanies, and forming a 
pleasant pendant to some of the fine scenery of the 
Conemaugh, already given in The Aldine ; and the 
"Old Furnace" and "Old Saw-Mill," likewise on 
the Conemaugh, and well exhibiting the picturesque 
features so notable in all that romantic region. 



A NOVEMBER NOCTURE. 

The autumn air sweeps faint and cBill 
Across the maple-crested hill ; 

And on my ear 

Falls, tingling clear, 
A strange, mysterious woodland thrill. 

From outmost twig — from scarlet crown, 
Untouched with yet a tinct of brown, 

Reluctant, slow, 

As loth to go, 
The loosened leaves come wavering down. 

And not a hectic trembler there, 
In its decadence doomed to share 

The fate of all,— 

But in its fall, 
Flings a low wail upon the air. 

No drift or dream of passing bell 

Dying afar in twilight dell, 
Hath any heard, 
Whose chimes have stirred 

A tenderer pathos of farewell. 

A silent shiver, as of pain, 

Goes rustling through each sapless vein ; 

And there are moans 

Whose undertones 
Are sad as sobbing autumn rain. 

Ah, if without its dirge-like sigh, 
No lightest-clinging leaf can die, — 

Let him who saith 

Decay and death 
Should bring no heart-break, tell me why. 

Each grave-yard gives the answer : There 
I read Resurgam everywhere : 

So easy said 

Above the dead, — 
So weak to anodyne despair ! 

— Margaret J. Preston. 



BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION. 



The thirty-first reception of this Association took 
place on Monday evening, November 29th, and the 
pictures remained on view for the fortnight following. 
The Association has been the source of a growing 
taste for art in Brooklyn, which manifests itself in the 
continually increasing attendance upon these exhibi- 
tions. The present one, however, is below the 
average in the finished excellence of the paintings 
on view, and particularly in showing a dearth of 
ngure pictures. We can only glance at a few of the 
principal works, giving more or less of tone to the 
whole. 

No. i i s « The Nubian Story _ Teller/ . by F A 

ndgman. The picture represents a large room in 

6 mtenor of a Turkish harem ; along the sides rich 

ouches, on which sit or recline the women of the 

seraglio in varied and graceful positions of lassitude. 

_nree children are seated on the floor, listening with 

more « le SS attention to the Nubian slave, who, 

squat tlng near the centre of the picture, with hands 

upraised to emphasize the crisis in her story, is relat- 

S a tale as wonderful and as long as those of the 

Arabian Nights." Let into the middled the floor, 

toC & «8Kmnd, is a gray and white marble foun- 



tain, where a little jet of water diffuses coolness to 
the air around. Furniture and ornaments peculiar to 
Eastern life brighten the walls, and make every part 
of the chamber interesting. At the end of the alcove 
into which the room narrows on the left, through the 
lattice a glimpse of the hot sunlight on a vine is 
gained, and gives a slight but pleasant contrast to the 
subdued light of the interior. This picture appeared 
in the last Paris Salon. In the distribution of light, 
correct perspective, harmony of coloring, simple and 
effective grouping and elaboration of details, there is 
scarcely anything to be criticised in this fine picture. 
One peculiar beauty is the distinction of the fabrics : 
from the light gauze around the head of the youngest 
girl to the heavy brown skirts of the slaves, each is 
different in texture and nature of folding. This is 
a noble work for an artist in his twenty-ninth year, 
and shows a most worthy scholar of GeVome. Mr. 
Bridgman is a native of. Brooklyn, and is now travel- 
ing in the East. 

No. 154, "Aicha, Woman of the Kabyle Moun- 
tains, Algeria, " is by the same artist. She is a dark- 
skinned woman, adorned with all the paraphernalia of 
a princess of her tribe : a cap covered with precious 
ornaments, necklace of beads, cloak or blanket of 
many colors, covered with trinkets in profusion. The 
face is boldly and correctly drawn, and shows intellect 
and power in its possessor. The undaunted eyes, 
high cheek-bones and firm chin picture a strong 
character; while the well-formed lips give the soft 
and feminine look to a face otherwise almost too full 
of strength. The high light falls on the white cloth 
covering the breast, and is toned off to the deep 
shadows on the neck and under the brows. The 
execution is in all regards pleasing and forcible. 

No. 195, "The Obdurate Father," by W. Rogge, 
of Munich, shows a family either excited by the re- 
turn of a prodigal, or painfully pushing forward the 
chances of an objectionable would-be son-in-law. The 
conflicting emotions in the set face of the father, the 
anxiety of the mother, who is drawing the somewhat 
smirking youth forward — and the different expressions 
in the favorite sister (or fancies') and the other children 
and others present, are well and forcibly given. The 
grouping in this painting, also, is worthy of remark : 
it is natural and complete, though, perhaps, a little 
crowded, from the necessity of the occasion. 

No. 292. "The Interruption," by G. Doyen. A 
French girl has been reading, with a ray of pale, 
steely light (sunlight?) across her shoulder; but a 
young kitten, jumping up behind her and on her 
shoulder, causes the interruption. The girl's face is 
thoroughly good, in drawing and expression ; but her 
form is "sweetness long drawn out," the hands need 
modulation, and her position seems more than a 
trifle stiff and constrained. If the canvas were re- 
duced in size, leaving merely head and bust, the 
painting would be bettered by the reduction. 

No. 339. "L'Addio (Brianzuola)," by B. Scher- 
mini. A light-haired Italian girl stands at a window 
bidding good-bye to her lover. The girl, if well 
painted, is an exceedingly bad selection ; and the 
whole is too commonplace and prosaic for the tender- 
ness of the subject. 

No. 329. "Marcia, wife of the Emperor Corn- 
modus, finding her name on his death list," by Brone- 
coff. Marcia is represented with the fatal book in her 
hand, in wildly theatrical posture, and with a look of 
staring horror on her face. But for the patchy effect 
of color in some portions, and a want of harmony in 
others, this picture would tell a revolting story with 
much force and feeling. 

No. 361. " The Evening Chapter. " With his cus- 
tomary old lady, Mr. E. W. Perry has given us a new 
model — an old man with a head that would rejoice 
the heart of a phrenologist. The toning of the light 
about the old lady's head is managed with the artist's 
usual skill ; but putting the old man's figure against 
the light is an ancient artifice, and appears like timid- 
ity. The figures are also too far apart for probability ; 
though less space might fail to show the red cloth of 
the table to advantage. 

No. 290. "After "the Battle," by Jan Verhas, 
Brussels. A boy has broken his sister's doll, and 



brother and sister stand in mutual anger and chagrin, 
one at each end of a yellow satin sofa. The figures 
are so separated that the sofa alone occupies our 
attention in the middle of the picture. The story is 
told plainly, however, and the execution is careful 
and good, except the fault noted, and some mono- 
tony of color. 

No. 377. This small painting of "The Doves," 
by Paul Viry, is unique. The idea is fanciful and 
prettily expressed. A tall, pale girl, dressed in rich 
dove-colored satin, is petting her dove in a large 
doorway, built of soft, gray stone, carefully molded. 
A greyhound stands by her side. There are no other 
colors to relieve this predominating delicate ash, but 
the rich green of two small vines set in green boxes, 
a gorgeously colored pheasant at the sill, and the 
dull red and brown of a line of bricks that just 
appears above the portal. The effect is like that of 
frosted silver ; and the design is a jeu d' esprit made 
labor by the nicety of execution. The finish is simply 
wonderful, even in this day of "ivory-type" surfaces. 

Nos. 394 and 268 are by Constant Mayer. The 
more pretentious work, "The Wanderers" (394), 
shows a party of three Italian peasants weary with 
their long journey. The old man is seated upon the 
ground ; the boy has fallen asleep with his head on 
the breast of the peasant ; and the young girl is reach- 
ing up her hand to receive the alms which two richly 
dressed ladies in the balcony above are bestowing. 
The picture, through well drawn, is painfully mono- 
tonous in color, and not by any means up to this 
artist's standard, except in the really strong face of 
the old man. The girl, reaching up, suggests a boy 
playing soldier, with a chapeau of white foolscap. 
His other picture (268), "Meditation," is another 
reproduction, with most of the work on the head and 
face, of that wondrous young woman whom Mr. 
Mayer seems to keep always in readiness, in some 
dark corner. In this case she is far more reading than 
"meditating," if the indications of the drooping eyes 
go for anything. 

No. 289. "The Grandmother," by E. Marsal, of 
Paris, is excellent in its intense realism. The old 
woman's countenance is a good study, and in fine 
relief. The Teutonesque face of the infant is very 
humorously drawn. This canvas is large and in- 
teresting ; but there are some unmeaning folds in the 
drapery that detract from the beauty of the whole. 

No. 293. "Landscape," by E. Lambinet. A 
clump of fine trees on a bank to the right, throw their 
shadow over a clear pond whose surface is broken by 
lily-pads. The contrast of light and shade is skillful 
and daring ; and the reflections are admirably mir- 
rored. There is too much motion in the trees, how- 
ever, for the stillness of the water; and it seems, 
from the position of the sun, that his light ought to 
reach the water within the picture. This work has 
also been on exhibition at Paris. 

No. 415. " October Twilight in the Adirondacks. " 
In parts this painting, by S. R. Gifford, is strikingly 
beautiful, but the general color is too vivid. The 
bend of the shore, with the trees in shadow on the 
right, the brilliancy of the sky above, emphasized by 
an almost leafless tree-top, rising above the others, 
and standing out to the view as if it were real and 
climbable, are prominent beauties. This picture 
would be most effective in a large gallery where 
strong contrasts could be obtained, 

Nos. 320 and 395. "Among the Adirondacks," 
and "A Glimpse of Long Island," are by R. W. 
Hubbard. The former is a fine example of moun- 
tain scenery in the warm greens and browns of low 
tone. The sunny atmosphere fills the valley where 
the little stream broadens into a pool, and shimmers 
in the mountain clefts. There is a barrenness, how- 
ever, for which the sunlight hardly compensates. The 
"Glimpse of Long Island," with the same beauty in 
atmospheric effect, reminds one of the Views from 
some of those high-perched Italian towns, over the 
surrounding country. Here the spectator's position 
is the highest, and he looks from above down the 
side of the hill-range, a view difficult to make satis- 
factory, but here managed with rare skill and fidelity. 

No. 321. "Landscape and Cattle," by J. M. 



